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SOCIAL VALUE OF COURSES. 


(Continued from Last Issue. ) 


This is in a certain way the mastery of 
human nature. In one way everyone is 
shut off from everyone else. -We have, for 
instance, no access to each others conscious- 
ness, should we choose to be silent; and yet 
through the medium of my voice you some- 
how or another are enabled to participate 
in my consciousness; and my consciousness 
is enabled.to expand and enlarge until it 
gets into the community with yours; so that 
my consciousness-- while it is individual — 
is also social, because it has taken to 
itself an indefinite number of thoughts 
and suggestions coming from everyone in all 
ages. Ina very literal sense, we are what 
people hundreds and thousands of years 
ago have thought and done; and it is be- 
come a part of us through this mastery of 
language, this mastery of symbols. Now 
when we neglect grammar, which has a 
strong social value in these language 
studies, and treat it merely as a form of 
technical skill with which to get at other 
human elements, we lose the science of 
language. Reading lessons by a similar 
neglect become so trivial that they cannot 
by any possibility come into living contact 
with social life. For a while the child can 
keep up his interest in the reading through 
a sense of increase in power; but a living 
interest is born only when the social value 
of reading is recognized. And so with all 
other lessons we do not always formulate 
the principles ufiderlying this social con- 
tact, but we certainly recognize them in a 
tacit way, and through such recognition 
has come an advance in the kind of reading 
matter, the introduction of literature of a 


higher quality, the introduction of wholes, 
and an appreciation of the fact that even 
the beginning language lesson shall have 
some idea behind it. 

This matter of socializing technical 
studies may be summed up under two heads. 
On the one hand, we want to make the child 
capable of appreciating things in the life 
and experience of others. We want to make 
him receptive. It takes a great deal of ac- 
tivity to be receptive, to be sympathetic 
with others, to be appreciative. It is far 
from being a passive thing. We want to 
make the child so receptive that he can 
come into living contact with everything in 
others. AJ] this is one side. On the other 
side we want to make him capable of giving 
out, not only social appreciation and par- 
ticipation, but social effectiveness. We 
want to make him both a participator 
and a contributor socially; and the 
ultimate philosophy of education, it seems 
to me, will so arrange and correlate these 
studies, that they shall become social in- 
struments for reaching these two ends; for 
making the child more receptive, more open, 
more appreciative, so that he shall partici- 
pate in the doings of others with as few 
walls of prejudice around him as possible; 
and on the other side making him a positive 
contributor to the life and experience of 
others. That is our ideal. It is far ahead 
of us, but so much the better for that. It 
gives us something to work upon. When 
we can arrange our studies from the stand- 
point of agencies for enlarging and deepen- 
ing the range of our individuality, and for 
sharing in the life and experience of others, 
I think we shall all agree not only that 
ethics and morals will have been planted in 
the school room, but that they will have 
grown up and flowered and borne fruit. 
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My friends have been so kind in taking 
me about this morning that my ideas, I am 
afraid, are not in very good shape for 
presentation. I shall therefore have to ask 
you to draw on your imagination as to 
what I should have said bad I had the op- 
portunity to prepare myself. (The forenoon 
had been devoted toa horseback ride up 
Rock Canyon and the heights east of 
Provo. ) 

The topics, memory and judgment, are a 
little unusual; and you may think I have 
joined together things somewhat separate. 
I shall give part of my time to memory and 
part to judgment. While they are distinct 
topics they are closely related, both by way 
of contrast and by way of similarity. There 
is a way of treating memory which puts it 
in sharp distinction, almost in antagonism, 
with judgment; and there is another way 
whereby memory becomes simply the ma- 
terials which the judgment has to use, and 
judgment becomes, so to speak, the flower- 
ing of memory. And yet, to a certain ex- 
tent, I shall have to treat the two topies in- 
dependent of each other. You may remem- 
ber in one of Mr. Pickwick's stories the per- 
son had to write an essay on Chinese meta- 
physics. He first read up on China, next 
on metaphysics, then mixed up the two sub- 
jects. 

You know the old idea of assuming that 
mental powers are isolated faculties: so 
there was a single faculty of memory. There 
is a good deal more reason, psychologists 
concede, in simply distinguishing and classi- 
fying all the facuities under the one head of 
consciousness. We know today that there 
are a great many forms of memory and a 


—— 


great many stages in the development of 
memory: and that it is anything but a 
single power which can be labeled with just 
one hame. It seems to be necessary, there- 
fore, to call your attention to some of the 
various phases and stages which make up 
memory. 


In the first place there is what some Ger- 
man writers have termed organic or physi- 
ological memory. As one writer has ex- 
pressed it, the scar is in a certain sense the 
memory of the wound or the cut. So also 
the creases that get into a pair of gloves or 
shoes after we get thoroughly used to them 
and they’get used to us, might be called a 
sort of organic memory. This is of course 
the principle of habit which I discussed yes- 
terday. There are a great many things 
which we get so used to that they become 
almost a part of ourselves, and yet we do 
not think of describing them by. the term 
memory. We hardly seem to remember 
these things, they are so much a part of 
ourselves. We wear creases, so to speak, 
in our minds, from the way we are con- 
tinually using them just as we wear creases 
in gloves and shoes. And there can be no 
doubt that organic memory, which we get 
simply by our more or less unconscious ac- 
commodation to surroundings, is quite © 
fundamental in the development of the more 
conscious phases of memory. In general, 
we use the term memory only for conscious 
reproductions or recognitions. Even there, 
however, there are a great many subdi- 
visions to be made, I shall endeavor nct 
to go into too many of them; but one of 
them, important for the educator, is il- 
lustrated very well by a fact which Dr. 
Hardy told me at the Asylum the other day, 
Friends and former acquaintances of pa- 
tients, who perhaps have not seen them for 
ten or fifteen years, would go away after a 
few rainutes’ conversation and say what re- 
markable memories these people had. Pa- 
tients will remember things they did when 
they were children, recall quite trivial -in- 
cidents, and their memory seems unusually 
bright. Visitors, however, do not ap- 
preciate the fact that these feats were merely 
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examples of memory revived in the minds 
of patients by seeing their old associates, 
and that half an hour afterwards they might 
forget, unless specially reminded that 
visitors had been there at all, and would 
perhaps not think of these incidents again 
until these same people came up and stirred 
up the reminiscences over again. 

While there are many technical definitions 
of memory, the little fact to which I have 
called attention points out a distinction 
which is important for the educator; a dis- 
tinction dependent upon external associa- 
tion aud suggestion. The memory on 
which this distinction hinges might be 
ealled a reminiscent memory. When such 
a memory gets started it unravels yard 
after yard of matter which has been con- 
nected by what the psychologists call the 
law of contiguity, or association in space 
and in time. You know the woman in 
Shakespeare's ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,’’ who 
cannot even finish a sentence. She thinks 
of one thing and then of another until you 
cannot tell even what she started to say; or 
if you happen to have read Nicholas Nickle- 
by, you will remember how Mrs. Nickleby 
unraveles those tales of memory, not con- 
nected by idea or thought, but by some mere 
incidental circumstance or experience. 


Now over against that, we have the memory 
which we call recollecting or remembering. 
Many of our words have in them a good 
deal of honest, straightforward psychology. 
Those people in the Asylum were not exactly 
remembering anything, they were simply 
getting an external jog and so went on re- 
miniscencing. Remembering is membering 
or joining things together again; that is, 
taking facts of our experience and putting 
them together to make a living organized 
whole. The term remembering brings up 
that idea very clearly. Genuine remem- 
bering involves control over our past ex- 
periences. Reminiscencing, on the other 
hand—this going over a lot of more or less 
trivial incidents just in the way they origin- 
ally happened, without any sorting of them 
out, without classifying, without putting any 
perspective into them—requires little or no 


control. Now, as you will undoubtedly in- 
fer from what I said about habit, I believe 
it possible to train memory in the wrong 
way, as well as in the right way. Do what 
we may to develop memory we are really 
training only this power of reminiscencing: 
making the mind dependent upon external 
associations so that the skein of experience 
shall unwind in exactly the way it was 
wound up. I illustrated that the other day 
by the memory of the multiplication table, 
fixed through mere repetition, and by the 
memory which has to begin at the beginning 
and go over the whole web of facts to get at 
some particular point. I dare say there are 
many of us who learn the alphabet so me- 
chanically if we were asked suddenly 
whether the letter J came before the letter Q 
we should have to go over a number of let- 
ters in order to find out. We haven’t the 
thing so we can recollect it; we have to un- 
wind the earlier numbers of the series to 
trace out the thing wanted. Things memo- 
rized in that way do not really become in- 
dividual parts of our working capital, be- 
cause they do not become individual parts 
of ourselves. I do not doubt that, while I 
have apparently forgotten most of the 
geography I studied when a boy yet if some- 
body should start me off and get my chain 
of associations running just right, I should 
soon get off a good deal about bounderies, 
surfaces, rivers, and so on that I cannot 
say anything about just now. It is really 
no part of my intellectual acquirements just 
because it was mechanically memorized, 
never in a really systematic way. You can 
see what I am going to come to by and by: 
viz, that remembering is very close to think- 
ing, while memorizing has very little to do 
with judgment, and is even to a certain ex- 
tent antagonistic to judgment. 

Another point I wish to call your attention 
to is the varities of memory. Psychologists 
are pretty well agreed now that instead of 
having memory we have memories. We 
have a distinct memory of every distinct 


line of facts, or truths. You very often 
hear a person say, ‘‘I have such a 
poor memory,’’ whereas, unless he is 
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actually going imbecile, or is on 
the verge of paresis of sort or 
other, he probably does not know 
himself what he is saying. What 
he means, of course, is that he has a poor 
memory ina certain direction. You will 
hardly find anybody who hasn’t a good 
memory in some direction or other. - He 
may forget this kind of facts, but he will re- 
member the other. He may forget people’s 
names but will remember faces. He may 
forget both and remember episodes that 
happened in connection with them. He may 
forget names and faces, dates and stories, 
but will remember abstract ideas. He will 
remember intellectual formula and things of 
that sort. 


Our memories become developed a good 
deal according to our occupations. Of 
course the tendency works the other way 
also,—we select our occupation partly by 
our ability to remember. We choose our 
vocations according to the native quality of 
our memory to a certain extent. On the 
other hand after we get to working in a 
certain line we develop a memory in that 
direction; and unless we take care to keep 
ourselves balanced, we forget in other ways. 
The success of the politician depends more 
or less on his cultivating himself in that 
particular line. You would not expect a 
man to obtain any success as a historian 
who did not have a good memory for dates 
and things chronological. Now aman may 
have a very good memory in one particular 
and have a poor one in others. There is a 
certain amount of comfort in that, especially 
as people grow older. They think their 
memory is failing them entirely, when it is 
really a case of specializing on their part. 

To make this topic specific and more di- 
rectly applicable to school work, there are 
many kinds of memories connected with the 
mental images spoken of the other day. We 
tend to remember things in our favorite line 
of imagery. I alluded to this fact in ans- 
wer to a question about spelling. One 
person’s memory will be of the visual ap- 
pearance of the word. He will memorize 
most easily by fixing his eye on the column, 


another will remember it reading alond, 
while another person will have a purely 
physicial or motor remembrance. You know 
there are people who actually get hoarse — 
just inthinking. Itisamoralfact. Instead 
of visualizing they are saying the words 
over in order to get those little motor clues; 
and if they keep it up for several hours 
there is often a severe physical or mental 
strain. A preacher of my acquaintance al- 
ways memorized his sermons before he 
preached them. He had difficulty in pro- 
nouncing certain combinations and had to 
practice on them when he wished to memorize 
them. When he preached he had a certain 
mental stutter when he got to that point, be- 
cause he had memorized the words by means 
of his motor faculty. 


Another person gets his spelling most 
easily by sound. He wants to hear it and 
fixes his attention on the sound. A man 
who cannot read fast, but who is very in- 
telligent, told me he had to read slowly, in 
order that he might mentally hear the 
thought. He had to get the auditory image 
and if he read too fast, the sounds became 
blurred into each other. It is safe to say 
he would have remembered what he was 
reading in auditory sounds. A student told 
me that whenever she heard a lecture by 
one of her college professors she’ was al- 
ways writing, not with pencil, but with the 
tip of her tongue on the roof of her mouth; 
but if he talked fast she could not make the 
whole mental chain there, and consequently 
eould not follow the lecture longer. She 
had never observed this peculiarity until 
she had begun the psychological study of 
imagery. There again would be an example 
of the motor memory. Now my point is 
that the child does not remember or mem- 
orize by the general power or faculty of 
memory; he does his translating over into 
some of these groups of images. And while 
I agree perfectly with the statement made 
here the other day, that poor spelling is 
due to poor observation—that is, visual or 
auditory observation—defective memory is 
after all a question of defective attention or 


of not attending in the right way. 
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This leads me to mention a principle 
which Mr. James has dwelt on in his writ- 
ings, that the best way to train memory—I 
am speaking more of memorizing than re- 
membering—is through original observa- 
tion. Ofcourse it is the same principle I 
spoke of in respect of habit yesterday, that 
instead of trusting to mechanical repetition 
we ought to trust more to acting out our 
consciousness of the matter to be made 
habitual. So here, if the boy has a column 
of words in spelling and he gets at it merely 
by repeating them over and over, his at- 
tention is not fixed. There is not enough 
mental activity to occupy his mind; for it is 
a psychological impossibility to keep the 
mind five minutes on a mere repetition of 
words. It goes off on something else. But 
if the boy is a visualist and if he is 
trained to look at the column of words 
carefully and intensely he can by one ur two 
rapid glances do more in the way of memor- 
izing than by ten or fifteen minutes of list- 
less repetition. 

All of you are doubtless acquainted with 
Mr. Speer’s work on arithmetic; but Mr. 
Speer’s educational theories are themselves 
merely a part of a large scheme of sense 
training. In his school in Chicago he has 
greatly improved this matter of spelling 
simply by rapid exercises in observation. 
All of which is a practical demonstration of 
the principle that if we take care of the 
original comprehension, the original grasp- 
ing of the thing, memory will take care of 
itself. If we grasp it readily it becomes a 
part of us, we assimilate it, and cannot help 
remembering it. You all have had certain ex- 
periences which, though they happened only 
once, will haunt you till your dying day. 
You know every detail of them and can live 
them over again with sometimes too much 
intensity; even the cares, the sorrows, and 
the joys incident to them come back, be- 
cause the thing meant so much to you at 
the time. And yet all this has happened 
simply through having had the experience 
once, 

I once made an experiment with a child’s 
picture book in which the pictures were un- 


usually artistic. Somebody had made a 
study of old costumes of the middle ages 
and had costumed Little Boy Blue and Little 
Bo Peep in these old gowns,, and in old 
forms of caps, and hats, and shoes, and 
hosiery; and there were quite a variety of 
forms and colors. I gave the class six of 
these pictures allowing them just half a 
minute to look at each, and simply telling 
them to observe them carefully. Then I 
asked the class to write down what each of 
the figures had on his head, and what he 
had on his feet, objects which, as I have 
said, were quite original and dinstinctive in 
character. The visualists did that very 
accurately and correctly. I had not told 
them what I was going to ask, had not told 
them to memorize anything. But they saw 
those things again in their mind and wrote 
off what they saw. I made a little scale of 
percentage of accuracy. The visualists had 
about 80 per cent; and those who were not 
visualists had about 30 or 35 per cent, and 
had very hard work to do anything with 
them at all. I gave them a half dozen more 
pictures and told them in advance I was go- 
ing todo this same thing again and this 
time wanted them to impress it on their 
memories and write it. The second time the 
visualists didn’t do so well; but the others did 
better, because they knew what to look for 
and had taken pains to repeat to them- 
selves and impress it on their minds. This 
time the visualists could not give their 
whole attention to seeing the thing; they got 
distracted by thinking that they had to mem- 
orize. This is a striking instance of how 
we get in our own way. By thinking we 
have to memorize, we do not go at the thing 
with the same intensity as if we were only 
thinking of the subject matter. After all, the 
best training of the memory is rather that 
which says: ‘‘I am going to cultivate my 
power of observation; I am going to ob- 
serve vividly so as to comprehend this thing 
correctly; I am going to understand it and 
understand it so thoroughly that I shall 


assimilate it. Then we: make the thing a 
part of ourselves. Then this organic mem- 


ory, this unconscious assimilation comes to 
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our rescue and helps us out. Of course the 
other moral is that we want to make allow- 
ances for a variety of degrees and kinds of 
memory among children. There is a ten- 
dency, as I have already indicated, to carry 
principles that are all right too far. Re- 
cognizing this fact we should seek to bal- 
ance them. 


In the matter of learning to read there 
occasionally is a rage for word method. 
The method is a visual method. Words 
seen on the board are learned readily by 
the visualists, but persons of auditory or 
motor types are ata disadvantage. Then 
some teacher makes great progress with 
phonie matter, in which all the words are 
analized into their sounds, and reading is 
taught on that basis. Thatis an auditory 
method. That is of value to the ear just as 
the word method is of value to the eye. In 
this the ear-minded will get on well, and the 
visual-minded will be more or less at a dis- 
count. We ought to remember the variety 
of minds; and any method of teaching read- 
ing ought to appeal to the eye memory, to 
the auditory memory, and also to the motor 
memory. You have to make allowances for 
the variety of types of mind which you are 
pretty sure to have in the schools. The 
majority niay be average for a pretty fair 
combination, but you will have some on the 
border line, who will memorize much better 
in one set of terms than in another. 

Of course it is impossible to speak of 
memory and remembering without making 
some allusion to association of ideas. 
Kverybody brings himself up with a sort of 
start sometimes and thinks, ‘‘How did I get 
to thinking about this?’’ and trace it back 
and find a chain of suggestions which have 
come one after another from some first idea; 
and then that which seemed so peculiar at 
first becomes perfectly simple and natural. 
Some of youmay have heard ofthe man 
who traveled through this country giving 
memory lessons, or teaching, as he claimed, 
the instantaneous art of never forgetting. 
He charged the sum of five shillings and 
five pence. His method was all based on 


this principle. He appropriated it from 


somebody else and made a sort of secret 
out of it. He simply systematized this 
matter of association of ideas. If I had a 
blackboard here, I could easily write down 
a line of twenty words; and if I had not told 
you I was talking about the subject of mem- 
ory or did not really ask you to memorize 
those words at all, I would be willing to 
guarantee that nine out of ten of you would 
repeat the whole list accurately, with prac- 
tically no errors and practically no sugges- 
tions from me. 


Let me, for instance, pnt down the word 
“‘tub,’? and then ‘‘wash,’’ and ask you 
if there is association by similiarity, or 
contiguity; after ‘‘wash ’?’ I put the word 
‘‘clean,’’ and you will see that this asso- 
ciation is of similiarity. Then go on from 
the word ‘‘clean’’ to the word ‘‘snow,’’ a 
combination of similiarity, and take it then 
from ‘‘ snow’’ to ‘‘hail,” and from ‘‘ hail’’ 
to ‘‘lightening,’”’ and from ‘‘lightening’’ to 
“electricity,”” and from  ‘‘electricity’’ 
to ‘‘telephone, ’’ and from ““tele- 
phone” to ‘‘bell,’? and from ‘bell’ to 
‘fehurch.’’ Now if I were to go on like 
that most of you could repeat that list with- 
out an error, simply because there is a nat- 
ural association, either by the principle of 
contiguity or similiarity of these terms, and 
so this instantaneous art, this secret of 
never forgetting, that Mr. got wealthy 
on, was in fact only a systematic method of 
following outthese ideas in a consecutive way 
a good many disorderly suggestions of 
this kind. 


In a discussion before I came here to- 
day, the point came up as to how the asso- 
ciations were to be directed and drilled so 
as to be helpful. I wish I could answer the 
question, because I do not know of any 
question that has more in it from a moral 
as well as intellectual point of view. When 
you stop to think of it, we use our wills not 
every minute nor every five minutes but 
only at certain junctions so to speak, in our 


stream of consciousness. We _ start 
to think about a certain thing and 
then the association of ideas takes 
it up and carries it on. The 
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mental machinery begins to operate 
and it seems sometimes that the ego is 
simply a spectator. Then the will comes in 
and stops that and we start off on another. 
The coloring of our thoughts and imagina- 
tions is determined very largely by this 
automatic play of association. 

‘‘As aman thinketh in his heart, sois he.”’ 
That kind of thinking seems very often a 
consecutive play of one line of images. 
Certain more or less habitual trains of sug- 
gestions come into thought. Nowit is the 


inner life of which our character is made, 
very largely, ‘‘As aman thinketh in his 


heart, so is he,’’ because his thoughts are 
going to be the experience of his usual train 
of ideas. He cannot systematically enter- 


tain any particular line of thought and then - 


act persistently in another direction. Some- 
time or other these customary trains are go- 
ing to show themselves, and when a man 
breaks down in a community, we say, 
‘*What a hypocrite he must have been.’’ 
He must have been constantly deceiving us, 
living a double life, having one train of 
thought and another mode of life. But the 
inner life had to come out. This is the 
psychological explanation of a great many 
of the sudden falls that shock a community. 
People whom we have taken to be ordinary. 
and commonplace often do very striking 
and heroic things, because while their inner 
life has never been given an opportunity, 
their thoughts were.in the right diréction, 
and when the crises came their real selves 
came out in some great deed. 

So I wish the person who is to answer 
that question as to how best to control one’s 
customary trains of thoughts or imagery 
would appear among us, for he would do a 
great deal for our mental and moral hygiene. 
Ican answer the question only by going 
back to the principle of attention. We can- 
not controlevery link of association. ‘‘No 
man can add a eubit to his stature by taking 
thought,’’ and no man can tell what he is 
going to to think by taking thought. Our 
thoughts surprise us and are governed by 
themselves. What we can do, is to concen- 
trate our attention on a particular starting 


point; we can shut out the wrong thought as 
soon as it shows itself and entertain and 
cultivate the right one. Somebody has 
said that a right start is more than half the 
journey: and in this matter of associations 
it is a good deal more than true. The right 
start is nine-tenths of the journey. Of course 
the difficulty is that the people get in the 
habit of saying, ‘‘Although I think this 
thing, and feel it, and indulge myself, I will 
never do anything of this sort; I shall go on 
in a straightforward, honest, pure way. 
This thinking is all inside my consciousness 
and therefore does not burt anybody, ”’ for- 
getting the fact that they are setting in line 
trains of internal action which will fiinally 
show itself in external action. The law 
which controls the association of ideas is 
this law of the motor power of an idea. 
With a little child the idea, or image, tends 
to show itself in action. That is the reason 
the child is so plastic to suggestion. The 
reason he plays so much is because he can- 
not entertain an idea as an idea, save as he 
puts it forth. With grown people the path 
gets complicated. ‘The idea goes through a 
long train of other ideas. Association in- 
volves many links of intermediate ideas. 
With a child there are but two links, the 
idea and the idea passed into action. As 
our life grows complex it stretches out and 
gets a lot of intermediate links and thoughts, 
constituting a train or association of ideas. 
But none the less an original, primary idea 
with the adult has started for its outcome in 
action,—is headed for that last step, the act, 
—just as certainly as in the case of the 
child. The intermediate case has been 
lengthened, but the law of relation between 
the image or idea and the action is just as 
sure in one case as in the other. Heuce the 
necessity of controlling, through the con- 
centration of original attention, the train of 
these ideas. 


I have only a few moments left to con- , 
sider judgment; but as I suggested, there is 
a very little difference between remembering 
and judging. There is a very great differ- 
ence between memorizing, or reminiscenc- 
ing, and judging; but when we come to re- 
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member a thing, putting together the 
various parts of our experience so as to 
make an orderly whole with proper per- 
spective, we are practically judging and 
cultivating our faculty of judgment. I 
heard a man who was illiterate as those 
things are counted, give a definition of 
judgment which [ have borne in mind since. 
It seemed to strike the nail on the head. 
‘‘ Judgment is a sense of the relative values 
of things.*’ That is the difference between 
judgment and pure memory. Memory ac- 
cumulates but it does not sort out and ap- 
preciate or put a price on things. Aman of 
judgment has on hand a great stock of ac- 
cumulated facts and can use them to ad- 
vantage because he knows their relative 
vaiue. He has put a price on all the ideas 
constituting his information. 


As a student of mine said to me recently, 
‘*Memory is not knowledge; itis a half way 
house to knowledge, a candidate for knowl- 
edge;’’ by knowledge meaning judgment, 
wisdom, understanding of the matter. As 
long as a thing is only in memory we have 
it there to look at, to inspect, to consider, 
to reflect upon. It is material to know 
more of, but not yet knowledge, wisdom or 


judgment. And so the wise teacher, while 
bearing in mind the _ necessity’ of 
training the memory, will always 


remember that memory is not the goal. 
We do not memorize things for the sake of 
memory, or even for the sake of memoriz- 
ing, but merely that we may have on hand 
a suitable lot of candidates for judgment. 
When we get into difficult positions we need 
a good many suggestions to select from; and 
the man who has not observed widely and 
memorized sufficiently, will not have the 
data for wise judgment. 


Now, as I said the other day, the ‘‘for- 
gettory’’ is also important. If we are wise, 
we forget things that do not become part of 
-our judgment; we leave behind things that 
are not candidates for use and profit. We 
need not burden ourselves by carrying 
around a great lumber house. We occa- 
sionally meet a man who prides himself on 
his good memory, and thank the Lord that 


we are not cumbered down like him with all 
the rags and tags we have ever studied. We 
feel instinctively that he is lost in this mass 
of material which he.has accumulated. The 
last thing we should do would be to go to 
him for advice. We might go to him for in- 
formation as we go to a dictionary; but as’ 
for the rest we look upon him as a kind of 
handy repository, a mere encyclopedia of 
useful information. A man can have a good 
judgment who hasn’t a good memory along 
certain lines,—that.is to say, a memorizing 
memory; but he must be on the alert, when 
he sees a fact that is in his line, to reach 
out his mental tentacles, appropriate it, 

and make it a part of himself. My image 
of the mind is a sort of biological thing 

with arms or tentacles reaching out every- 
where, and when they get appropriate food, 

just fastening down upon it. We take into 

the mind a good many things which we do 
not assimilate at the time. The geologist 

has to be on the lookout for a lot of things 

which he does not completely assimilate; 

but they stay in his sub-consciousness until 

by and by when he gets the clue to them, 

they are sorted out, arranged, and classi- 

fies into knowledge. You know how in a 

chemical experiment a drop of acid is some- 

times put into a glass of clear liquid when 

all of a sudden crystals appear and every- 

thing takes shape and order. While the 

wrong kind of memorizing is a sort of scrap 

bag into which everything has been stuffed, 

the right kind is this liquid in which many 

things have been dissolved and which when 

the right moment comes, assume the form 

and classification needed for judgment. We 

talk about intuitions and the necessity of 

having quick and therefore decisive judg- 

ment. The right training of the memory is 

that which gives us the material for our in- 

tuition. The crisis comes along and the 

man responds with a quickly formed thought 
or plan of action. 

There is therefore no dividing line, no 
middle wall or partition between the right 
kind of memory and judgment. Judgment 
is simply the terminus, the natural depot or 


station where the goods of memory are 
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finally delivered. Memory is judgment in 
the process of making, and judgment is 
memory completed and defined. Memory is 
the food that is taken into the stomach but 
not thoroughly digested and circulated; 
judgment is the food in complete circula- 
tion,—in the process of being put just where 
it is wanted. If the brain needs it to think 
with, it is there. Memory gradually works 
the food over and over until it becomes part 
of our mental circulation so that the right 
plan and conception comes up when we need 
it. Therein lies the value of experience. 
There is a good deal of dispute among 
philosophers as to the relative value of ex- 
perience and reason. One school says 
everything must come from experience. The 
other school says, No, it is reason or intui- 
tion that gives us our best and highest 
thoughts. Experience is disorderly: it deals 
simply with the mass of particulars not yet 
classified. Experience is reason in_ its 
earlier stage, in its solvent or unerystalized 
condition: judgment is that experience ar- 
ranged, organized, thoroughly digested, 
worked up into power. <A student in one of 
my classes this spring was around visiting 
schools with reference to this particular 
point, the training of judgment. He went to 
four or five schools—it would not do to tell 
this in Chieago—and found only one ease, 
where judgment was being appealed to in 
all the schools he visited,—one case where 
the student was asked to weigh the fact 
and put a value on the material so as 
as to arrive at the conclusion for himself, 
The rest of the exercises consisted in recit- 
ing the material which had been memorized. 


We ought not to forget in our education 
the relative value of these things. While 
memory is a necessity, it has educative 
value only as it accumulates candidates or 
materials for judgment. There ought to be 
just as many questions to every recitation 
devoted to whether the student has been 
considering the question, as there are ques- 
tions devoted to seeing if he has memorized 
the ideas. In so far as this is done, we not 
only find a better training of judgment but 


a better training of memory. It is of no 


use to learn things unless we can get at 
them when we want them; unless we can ret 
them out of our storehouse. The training 
of memory independent of judgment does 
not give us such control. We want to get 
hold of an idea not only so that it shall be 
in mind, but so that we can get it ow; and 
the only way we can get it out is to be econ- 
tinually exercising our judgment with refe,- 
ence to it. Mere verbal memorizing is not 
resorted to as much as it once was: but we 
have improved a good deal more in our 
tLeory than in our practice. What I have 
tried to put before you is the need of giving 
memory its place and finding out what that 
place is. Memory comes into education 
just in the degree that it gives the materials 
to be organized, remodeled, and classified 
in the process of judgment. 


Oo 6 & 
From Our City Friends. 


eet te 


‘The remaining numbers of the Gold and 
Blue will be gotton out by the Faculty. 
They will be enlarged and made instructive 
and interesting.’’—Editorial. 

6606 

The L. D. 8. played with the Ft. Douglas 
team recently. 

oo o 

The U. of U. has just finished its athletic 
field. They have erected a grand stand and 
fenced the grounds. The field is fitted 
especially for football and track events. 

oo 

The U. of U. band consists of nineteen 
pieces. The boys play very well for begin- 
ners who have no professional instructor. 

oo © 

The U. of U. men who will debate with 
Nevada in May are: Will Ray, Burgess 
Young, and Lorenzo Elggren. 

oO 3 © 


Dr, O’Shea has been engaged-as lecturer 
before the U. of U. summer school. 
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Our Teacher, G. H. Brimhall, is now 
able to take a ride every day in his car- 
He will soon go to the coast for his 
health. THE WHITE AND BLUE will smile, 


riage. 


indeed, to hear of his complete restoration. 


eo 8 
It’s nearly time to take stock of the year’s 
business. The suggestion ‘‘brush up,” 
seems a handy admonition. 
80 8 


Francis Child will continue as local editor 
to the end of the year. 


oo & 


The Band did our boys a great kindness 
by introdueing them, new suits and all, to 
the Provo field Saturday. The tap of the 
bass when a good play was made, was also 
eheering. 

6 6 6 


The North Western University is making 
an athletic field which will cost $20,000. If 
we had one-twentieth of that amount, 
couldn’t we enclose that pasture of ours! 


GoGo & 
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Another Victory, The second game with Provo’s 
Old Team, ending as it did in our favor, 
gives our players considerable heart power. 
While it is the proper thing to feel our 
strength, itis not always safe to boast of 
it. In fact, in the game Saturday, we had 
not room to boast—even if we were in the 
habit. The path for us is steady determined 
work until the season is over. We have be- 
gun well; but the last innings always de- 
cides the record, 


. 


A Law Often 
Violated. 


legislation and the cultivation of centuries 


Wemust do as Longfellow 
requests, ‘‘Learn to wait’’ for 


to persuade the women (whose very make-up. 
seems to require a. hat and that adjusted 
just so, before a glass) to uncover their 
heads in church. At the late conference, it 
must have been a serious task for President 
Smith to ask that the women ‘‘obey the 
law of the land.”’ 


Academy women are generous enough to re- 


This is to our credit, the 


move their hats without (?) invitation. 


We think every stu- 
dent will 


How Do You Treat the 
“Old Man?” 


read the following 
a3 Dad oth) 

‘“There is one man who is seldom, if 
In this 
enlightened age he is commonly referred to 
as ‘‘Dad.’’ It is dad who humps himself 
year in and year out on the farm, in the of- 


do well to 


little exchange on 


ever, appreciated at his true value. 


fice, store or workshop, in order that his 
boy or girl may go away to school, and 
upon their return home, that the boy may 
have a fine horse and buggy and the girl a 
costly piano. It is dad that hustles and 
cultivates great calloused knots on his 


hands and becomes stoop-shouldered in order 
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that his offspring may revel in luxury and 
make tarnal fools of themselves. His sons 
and daughters have learned at his expense 
to despise his old fashioned ways. They 
secretly laugh at the style of his Sunday 
coat and his antiquated hat. On Sunday, 
when his daughter “has company and he 
would like to sit in the parlor and listen to 
the music, he is given in various ways to 
understand that his presence is not de- 
sirable, and the poor old man goes into the 
kitchen and remains the balance of the af- 
ternoon. God help the son or daughter who 
goes back on dad. In the catalogue of low 
down cussedness, that of ingratitude to 


one’s parents is the most contemptible.’’ 
oo 6 


The Normal Diploma. 


We ought to have a large class of Nor- 
mal graduates this year. 
one thought about taking out the four-year 
diploma, until the week before commence- 
ment. Somebody ought to start the spirit 
and get organized early. The University 
willsend out a hundred such graduates, 
while they have nine only from the seven- 
We ean do as well, if 


year course. we can 


just get the ‘‘notion.”’ 
oo © 
NOTICE! 


The Event of the Season next Friday 
Evening in the Gymnasium. Grand Ball. 
1904 Class. Attractive Decorations. Elec- 
tric fans. Free use of Telephones for the 


Evening. Darton’s Orchestra, 


&606 


Last spring, no 


Our College Song. 
thet tet 
We think it proper to publish the ‘Old 
Song,’ composed by Miss Annie Pike, 
Kvery student may then memorize the words, 
and sing when occasion demands it. 


All hail the college that we love! 
At the throne, the throne of wisdom’s 
sway. 
Oh, let us lift our songs above 
The thronging multitude to-day. 
No pride of riches here may sue: 
The head, the heart, the hand, 
United must be true,— 
Be true to thee our WHITE AND BLUE 
When you join our happy band. 


Then look away, for the B. Y. A.! 
We’ve come to work, and mean to stay. 
We'll raise the standard, win the day,— 
Hip, hip, hurray, for the B. Y. A.! 


There is no emblem half so sweet, 

As our colors, colors pure and true; 
There is no banner that we greet, 

Like thee, our dear old WHITE AND BLUE, 


‘ No youth its beauty e’er denies; 


Such thot, no maid allows, 
For blue is in her eyes: 
For blue is in her bonnie eyes, 
And of white the thoughtful brows. 


Miss Pike graduated from the Academy 
with the Century Class, and is at present 
studying at the University of Michigan. 
There she has received special recognition 
in English. We should be surprised if her 


record were other than excellént. We are 
proud of such an Alumna, as any school 


might be. 
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Teach Me, Flower. 


Pe bteesey 


© welcome spring! to thee I sine. 
Aeturnine with thy beauties rare, 
Thou drivest hence each trifling care, 


And back to us sweet birds doth bring. 
* *% % % * * *% 


Sweet flower, that buddest by the way, 
Teach me the secrets, yet untaught, 
Of life, the power that in thee wrought 
The beauties thou dost now display. 


O blessed Flower! what means thy growth? 
What laws from earth thy food prepare 
And gather carbon from the air, 

That thou mayst grow and flourish, both? 


Why upward climb? Dost thou not know 
That man, great learned man! 
Has so decreed-—as well he ean— 

All things with gravitation go? 


But wait, dear Flower; I hear in sooth, 
Thus far, frail man, nor farther go! 
*Tis God that speaks, and man must 
know 
That He alone ean teach the truth. 


Teach me, then, Flower, to patient be, 
To work and wait, and that receive 


Which to the night the day does leave; 


That I may God in Nature see. 
JOSEPH PETERSON, C. S. A., Oakley, Ida. 


oO 8 8 


The Training School teachers report the 
attendance much improved since vacation. 


You say people are always after you to 
‘settle down.’’ I find it the other way, they 
are always after me to ‘‘settle up.’ 


The Training School 


Gives a Unique Program. 

The program last Saturday evening was 
greatly appreciated by all present, and re- 
flected great credit upon those who had it 
in charge. College hall was filled to its ut- 
most capacity and many were turned away 
in disappointment. After the entertainment, 
favorable comments were sown broadcast. 
One person remarked: ‘‘ Tt is simply marvel- 
ous what those children can do.’’ Another 


Stated: ‘‘If there is anything that increases 


our faith in ‘the hope of Israel,’ it is such a 
program.’’ ‘‘Never in my life,’’ said an 
elderly lady, ‘‘Have I witnessed anything 
more unique,’’ and I believe she expressed 
the prevailing sentiment. 

On account of the many who were disap- 
pointed this program by the training school 
will be repeated in the Opera House some- 
time during commencement week. 


PROGRAM. 


¥irst Room, scene from Esquimaux land. 

Second Room, scene from Italy. 

Third Room, scene from Japan. 

Fourth Room, Samoan scene and Sa- » 
moan language spoken throughout. 


oo 6 


Bro. Koss B. Cutler, one of our old stu- 
dents, is now in Idaho. 


Don’t stay away from hearing Wendling, 
and thus cause yourself self-reproach for a 
month. Just think of it, only 25 cents to 
hear the biggest orator in America. 
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Class Games. 
t+t$+4 


For several days, the classes have been 
playing scheduled games for prize cup 
honors. The most exciting, perhaps, was 
the basket-ball game between the ’05’s and 
*06’s last Friday. The interest was due 
partly to the fact that no real games have 
been played among the girl teams this 
spring. The spirit was good, the move- 
ments were quite expert and—the dust was 
above their shoe-soles. 
the score, 17 to 14 in favor of the ’06‘s. 

The lads of these rival classes fought it 
out in baseball the same day with the big 
number for the ’05’s, 8 to 5. 

The °04’s won from the °03’s, without any 
blood spilt ou either side. They used the 
modern method of settling difficulties, that 
of arbitration. 


The Freshies and Subs made a close tally 
Monday, the latter having the best of it all 
the way thru the game until the last innings; 
when the former came out one score ahead, 

Tuesday, the ’04’s and ’05’s decided their 
rank. They played ‘‘yellow ball’’ con- 
siderably, but of course somebody had to 
win. The ’05’s won, with a score of 22 to 8. 

The Commercials and Freshmen decided 
the latters fate by a sweep of 34 to 7. 

If the good work continues, next Saturday, 
the day for the finals, will be a climax, in- 
deed! 

Athletics seem to be going rampant—the 
ball goes thru a window oceasionally. 


oo © 


Apostle Clawson, J. G. Kimball, Pres. 
Paul of the L. D. S. University, and Patri- 
arch Martin of this city, were our visitors 
Monday morning. Apostle Clawson spoke 
to the students during devotional on Church 
School Influence. Time would not permit 
Bro. Kimball to speak which was a great 
dissapointment to the students as he is a 
general favorite here. Pres. Paul came 
down here for a rest from his work and Is 
visiting our class ricitations. Tuesday 
morning he gave us a very interesting talk, 
advising us not to rush into practical life 
before we have thorougly equipped our- 
selves. 


They finished with. 
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ANOTHER VICTORY. 


An Almost Exact Counterpart of the Last Game— 
Score 9 to 7. 


The baseball game last Saturday, Provo 
vs. B. Y. A., resulted in another victory 
for the Academy. The game was filled with 
enthusiasm thruout. J. Steele threw seven 
of the nine innings and did himself credit 
in the box. Tho several slight errors were 
made, the playing, generally, reflected 
honor on both sides. 

Never before has our baseball season 
opened with such bright prospects. 

The Provo men are fine fellows to play 
with. They play a clean game and they al- 
ways make us work. 


oo 
George R. Wendling. 


et eet 


An Opportunity to Hear a Great Orator—He Will 
Speak in the Provo Tabernacle April 23. 


tet 


We have never heard such a speaker be- 
fore, and may not have the privilege again 
for years. A number of our teachers have 
listened to him; and those who have, glow 
with emotion as they mention his name. 
Prof. Hinckley says he would walk from 
here to Salt Lake thru the mud and pay %5 
for a seat, in order to hear this master of 
eloquence. ; 

A strong delegation of students ought to 
meet him at the station, just to tell him by 
a yell or two that Provo has a great school. 
The Band, of course, will be there as eseort. 
Why not give him a welcome’which will 
stay with him like a pleasant dream? Yes, 
we’ll show Wendling that he’s welcome! 


oo 6 


Prof. Allen will not be with us next year. 
Is he going to take a (K) night off? . 


First Student; Who saw the five-mile 


_race? 


Second student: What race was that! 
First Student: The mill race, of course. 
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The Summer School. 


+t t+ 


Wm. Morris Davis, Professor of Political 
Geography in Harvard University, is en- 
gaged to give the lecture course in the B. 
Y. A. Summer School. As a popular 
speaker, Prof. Davis is highly regarded 
thruout the Hast; in fact, he is in demand, 
especially on scientific subjects, wherever 
he has lectured. His name is known over 
the world as an authority in Science. 

We have always employed a pedagogical 
man until this year. Jt will certainly be a 
refreshing feature to have with us one of the 
best scientists of modern schools. 


900 
A Terrible Battle. 


Fete tets 


The ’04 and ’06 girls were on the Academy 
field with the Ball, Wednesday P. M. The 
classes were well represented both in num- 


ber and volume of vociferousness. All 
thru, the game was almost startling. 
Bloomers came near the earth several 


times; so near that had it not been fora 
tuft of turf now and then, or the ball itself, 
the participants would have been sitting on 
the bare ground. 

It was a well played, closely played game. 
The ’06’s are much the smaller people, but 
they stood the fight heroically. The ’04’s 
won by the scant margin of 20 to 18. 


oe © 


Why is agirl like acat? Because when 
she gets angry she gets her pa after you. 


The principals from the schools of Heber 
and Price have been in the Academy during 
the last few days engaging teachers for the 
next year. 


That the 1904’s are a united class is once 
more proven, this time in the recent mar- 
riage of two of their most popular and en- 
ergetic members, Mr. James P. Jensen and 
Miss Lottie Stevens. Yhe happy event took 
place in Salt Lake City, April 2. The best 
wishes of a host of friends and classmates 
go with them to their new Colorado home. 


@ 2 © 


‘with two volumes of the Popular Science 


Notes, 


Gare et er ee a 


The Class of 1902 is making special ~prep- 
arations for graduating this spring. Class 
pins have been sent for and: the commence- 
ment program arranged. ‘The six members 
who are to take out degrees are now busy 
writing their theses. 


The Class of 1905 has founded a library 
of American Antiquities. Twenty-four dol- 
lars worth of books have been added. 


Doctor Taylor has presented the Library 
Monthly. 


We are pleased to announce that Prof. 
Brimhall is much improved, and is plan- 
ning a visit to Spanish Fork some time in 
the near future. 


Lafayette Woods, one of the old students 
of the Class of 1900, was in school yester- 
day. Bro. Woods is now on his way to the 
mission field. 


S. A. Harris is turning athlete. He was 
actually seen blowing a ‘*hooter’’ on the 
campus, and was accidently hit with the 
ball. 


Apostle John Henry Smith took the place 
of Apostle Grant before the parents, Wed- 
nesday evening. While every one was 
anxious to meet Brother Grant, no one went 
home disappointed. 


Cx Gi) (39) 
The College Editor. 


eet 
Under a dim electric light, 
The care-worn ‘‘Wdy’? sits; 
Trying to hatch a squib or so, 
And give the neighbors fits: . 
And half the students never know— 
The piles of comps he gits. 


Thinking,—seribbling,—seratching 
Some word and then his nose} 
Hach morning sees no “‘eopy’? in, 
Hach evening—why, he goes 
To give the printer one more “gin,” 
To cure him of the ‘‘slows.”? 

( With the usual apologies, ) 


a) 
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OUR LITTLE SINGER. 


bathe b+ 


The Truth About Her Reception Among East- 
ern Critics. 


bebe 


Miss Emma Lucy Gates, ‘‘Lulu,’’ as she 
is affectionately called, is expected home 
from New York with her mother, Susa Y. 
Gates, on May Ist. 
aware, she left Utah June 23, to fill an en- 
gagement of three months under Major J. 
B. Pond, and was to appear in connection 
with the boy violinist Florizel. Very soon, 
however, after the beginning of the tour, 
Florizel Was taken sick with an abscess in 
the ear, necessitating an operation from 
which he has not yet fully recovered. 

The combination was therefore broken 
up, since which Miss Gates has been study- 
ing in New York with Emma Thursby the 
more fully to perfect herself in her art. 

Before beginning the tour, the Major ex- 
pressed some anxiety as to how the news- 
paper critics of New York would treat her, 
as itis well known that they deal harshly 
with all beginners. ‘‘But,’’ added the 
veteran manager, ‘‘If the ‘critics’: do not 
put you where you belong, the people will.’’ 

As was expected, these paid scribes, who 
are not musicians, said some things that 
were not entirely complimentary, but the 
people were very enthusiastic. 

‘* Never mind; my dear girl,’’ said Emma 
Thursby, ‘‘We have all had to undergo the 
ordeal. Remember, that it took Sembrich 
twenty years to get beyond the ‘snarling 
curs,’”? 

The Boston papers, as our readers well 
remember, treated our singer better, the 
leading daily comparing Miss Gates’ voice 
to Patti’s. 

Fannie Edgar Thomas, Paris correspond- 
ent of the Musical Courier, was very en- 
thusiastie in her praise, saying, that ‘‘Miss 
Gates had the best voice she had heard in 
years.’’ 

Max O’Rell, the great French lecturer 
and critic,.called her a great genius, and 


As the students are. 


said that she would become as great as 
Melba. 

Among others, who have expressed great 
admiration, is Madam Ashforth, perhaps 
the foremost teacher in New York to-day, 
She says that with two years’ study Miss 
Gates should become the greatest singer in 
the world; that she has a voice more crystal 
clear than almost any other living singer’s; 
and that she has temperament, which many 
great singers have not, and is, in addition 
thereto, a musician, 

On her return, Lulu will fill some engage- 
ments already made, notably with the Salt 
Lake Opera Co. She will spend the sum- 
mer in her own beloved Utah, returning’ to 
New York to study next winter. A year 
hence she may go to Paris for a short time. 


oo © 


Versions. 


babe 


Of all sad words ever put in rhyme 
The saddest are these, we haven’t time. 


Of all wise words that were ever sown 
The wisest are these, just keep a goin’, 


Of all true words from the tongue of man 
The truest are these, ‘‘do what you can.’’ 


Of all great words from the mouth or press, 
The greatest is this, ‘‘stick-to-it-tiveness.”’ 


Of all the words I have learned at school, 
{ remember those of the golden rule. 


Of all old words ever put in line, 
The oldest are these, ‘‘ Will you be mine?’’ 


Of all dry words with a weary old tune, 
The driest are these, ‘“T'he man in the moon,”’ 


Of all the letters.I’ve heard men say, 
The greatest are these, ‘‘The B. Y. A,”? 


i) 


Pres. Ben E, Rich of the Southern States 
mission lectured under the auspices of the 
Parents Class, on Wednesday night. Many 
students were in attendance and thoroughly 
enjoyed the lecture. 
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16 
B. Y. A. Representatives. 


ta tet 


Who represents our present mental states? 

Rusty. 

Who represents the action just before 
examination? 

Cram. 

Who represents the beginners in training 
school? 

Child. 

Who represents the greatest light? 

Day. 

Who represents the fishingt ackle? 

Hooks. 

Who represents the ‘‘Man on the turf?’’ 

Walker. ‘ 

Who represents the ‘‘Black sheep?’’ 

Wooley. 

Who represents a hard student? 

Steele. 

Who represents the fly-trap? 

Webb. 

Who represents the faculty’s ‘‘Slyness?’’ 

Wolfe. 

Who represents the bird of paradise? 

Partridge. 

Who represents the barnyard enemy? 

Hawks. 

Who represents the incubator? 

Hatch. 

Who represents the, ‘‘White Man’s Bur- 
den?”’ 

Pack. 

Who represents all primary life? 

Sells. 


a) 


F. Warren Smith, the founder of the 
Marie Leland Library in the Academy, has 
offered a magnificent illustrated copy of 
Goethe’s ‘‘Herman and Dorathea’’ as a 
prize to the best student in German. Prof. 
Andelin and a committee are to decide on 
details of the contest. 


A testimonial. concert was given in the 
Tabernacle on Wednesday evening in honor 
of our fellow student, Raymond Clayton. 
Members of the Tabernacle Choir, Prof. 
Lund, Prof. Miller, and the Academy Or- 
chestra, and some of Provo’s most talented 
musicians were among those who took part. 


THE WHITE AND BLUE, 


The students are happy to see Prof. Wolfe 
better and back to his post of duty. 


A bust of Brigham Young, encased in a 
fine globe, has been presented to the Acad- 
emy by Heber Young of Salt Lake City. 


Last week many of our teachers met in 
Salt Lake with the committees to decide on 
uniform text-books for the church sehools. 


The sixth and seventh grades are doing 
some very beautiful color work now. Speci- 
mens of their work will be on exhibition at 
the next teachers’ convention. 


‘*The Doctor of Aleantaree’’ one of the 
most beautiful of light operas will be given 
at the close of the school year by members 
of the Stake Tabernacle Choir and of the 
Academy Chorus. ‘ 


Blanks have been distributed among the 
students for the purpose of getting the 
names of those who might be interested in 
the Commercial College, Circulars, show- 
ing the advantage of a business education, 
will be sent-out over all parts of the state. 


During vacation week the library was 
open every day from 10 until 2 o’clock. 
Those students who remained in Provo took 
advantage of this opportuuity and spent 
many profitable hours reading works bear- 
ing on their various courses. 


Owing to a delay in the mail service, Dr. 
G. Stanley Hall did not receive our letter 
engaging him for the Summer School JLec- 
tures until after he had aecepted another 
position. A committee from the Faculty is 
now corresponding with other eminent edu- 
cators. 


Word has recently been received that Bert 
Miller one of our last year students has won 
highest honors at Cumberland University. 
Bert has been studying law since last Sep- 
tember and will represent his University in 
the tuber collgziate contest at Jackson in 
April. 


Francis Kirkham, who has conducted the 
Sub-Freshman Department this year, has 
accepted a business position in Canada 
during the past week. At Faculty meeting 
on Monday night he was honorably re- 
leased and a hearty vote of thanks given 
him for his efficient work. R. L. Woodward, 
an earnest and experienced teacher, was 
chosen to fill the.vacancy. - 


